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of the head of the Church of England, the conversation again
lapsed into joking, "\vhich (de Quadra ended gloomily) she likes
to"do much better than talking business."
The second incident is in the nature of an interlude. Courtship
was suspended in favour of war. The massacre of a Huguenot
congregation by the retainers of the Duke of Guise, the French
Catholic leader, in the spring of 1562, had plunged France into
the orgy of blood and fire that was to last the rest of the century.
The Catholics seized the young King, Charles IX and the Queen-
Regent his mother, Catherine de Medici, who promptly made
common cause with their captors and appealed to the King of
Spain for help. The Huguenots under the Pri ace of Conde fortified
themselves in Normandy and sent out a similar appeal to their
fellow-Protestant Elizabeth. English ruling opinion was confused
and divided. It was plainly to English interest that militant
papistry should not dominate the government of France; there
was grave objection on the other hand, not least on Elizabeth's
part, to intervening in a struggle on'the side of rebels against the
royal authority. But popular feeling, whipped up by tales of
Catholic atrocities brought by refugees from across the Channel,
proved irresistible. It was decided to send an expeditionary force
to help defend Rouen and another and larger under Robert's
brother Ambrose, now Earl of Warwick, to take possession of
Havre under a treaty concluded with Conde.
"Thanks be to God," exulted the King of Spain's late would-be
vassal, "her Majesty doth not so much measure common policy
as she doth weigh the prosperity of true religion." There is no
reason to doubt his sincerity; even his contemporaries did not
doubt it. Already there was noted in England the tendency in
time of foreign troubles to resolve differences of opinion, even
over "true religion," into elementary patriotism "as musicians
do make melody of discord."
Only Elizabeth could not see it in quite that way. For she
hated war, revolted by its senseless waste as passionately as her
"' lover was attracted by its pomp and its straightforward masculine
dramatisation of energy and will. Barely had she gone in than
she wished she were out; and having no feasible way of getting
out, vented her irritation upon the servants who Had induced her
to go in until their sanity and the efficiency of her arms threatened
to break down together*